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FROM JANNEYS HISTORY OF FRIENDS. 


VOLUME II. 
England. 1680-90. 


It had not been usual for Friends to take an 
active part in political affairs; someof them did 
not even exercise the elective franchise ; but 
about this time, the advocates of civil and reli- | 
gious liberty being thoroughly disgusted with the | 
measures pursued by the king and his ministers, | 
deemed it their duty to use all their influence in | 
the election of honest and patriotic men to seats 
in Parliament. It was, doubtless, their view, | 
that, in a representative government, those who | 
fail to use the means placed in their hands by 
Divine Providence, to promote the safety and 
happiness of the nation, are in some measure | 
responsible for the evils that may ensue. If the 
virtuous and intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity withhold their aid, leaving the election, in 
the hands of the profligate and the ignorant, a| 
representative government may prove to be more | 
oppressive than an absolute monarchy. 

Although these considerations must have had 
their weight in the minds of Friends, and by 
some were deemed conclusive; there were, 
doubtless, others who feared that their testimo- 
nies against oaths and wars would be compro- 
mitted by giving their suffrages to representatives 
whose principles would allow them to take the 
oath of office, and to vote supplies for military 
purposes. 


The practical mind of William Penn led him 
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to look at the actual posture of public affairs, 
and the obvious necessity of doing his part to 
avert impending evils, rather than to dwell upon 
abstract principles, of which the application was 
doubtful. In an address he published, dedica- 
ted to the freeholders and electors of England, 
he says, in reference to the “ surprising dissolu- 
tion” of the last Parliament, and the prospect of 
another election, “ If by « neglect of this singu- 
lar opportunity, we desert ourselves, aud forsake 
our own mercies, we must expect to be left of 
God and good men too.” “If we 
miscarry, it will be our own fault; we have no- 
body else to blame. For such is the happiness 
of our constitution, that we cannot be destroyed 
but by ourselves.” In accordance with these 
views he exercised his influence, and gave his 
vote for the election of the patriotic Algernon 
fidney, a staunch advocate of popular rights. 

It must be admitted, that the political arena 
is a most unfavorable field for the growth of re- 
ligious principles, and therefore the professors of 
religion, who way deem it their duty to take an 
active part in it, should seek for divine aid to 
control their feelings, enlighten their judgments, 
and preserve their hearts from the contamination 
of evil. In connection with this subject, the 
following paper is interesting, as throwing some 


light upon the views then entertained by Friends 
in England. 


- 


“ From the Meeting for Sufferings to Friends, 


London, 2\st of Eleventh mouth, 1680. 
month, 1681.] 


“Dear Friends :—“As we ought not to be 
discouraged in our endeavors for the relief of 
the oppressed by any present disappointments, 
so we desire that all Frieads who are in capacity 
(as they have freedom and clearness,) may ap- 
pear and make what good interest they can, in 
this election of Parliament men, for sober, dis- 
creet, and moderate men; such as live in love 
with their neighbors, that are aguinst persecution 
and popery, and that deport themselves tender- 
ly towards our Friends. Be very cautious of 
giving any just occasion of offence. We desire 
God’s wisdom may be with you in the discharge 
of your duty and conscience in these things. 


[ First 
























‘And whereas, this vote was passed by this 
Parliament, the day they last prorogued, viz. : 
‘Lune, 10 ma. die, January, 1680. Resolved, 


That it is the opinion of this House, that the | 
persecution of Protestant dissenters, upon the ' 


penal laws, is at this time grievous to the sub- 
ject, a weakening of the Protestant interest, an 
encouragement of popery, und dangerous to the 
peace of the kingdom:’ We desire that Friends 
may take a special account of all persecutions 
and sufferings, which any Friends in your country 
undergo, contrary to this resolve of Parliament 
since the passing thereof, or since the beginning 
of this last session of Parliament ; and send up 
an exact and plain account thereof, in order to 
present it to the next Parliament. 

(Signed.) On behalf of our meeting for suf- 
ferings. Exvuis Hooxkes.” 

A few years subsequent to this date, a discus- 
sion took place in the Yearly meeting of Lon- 
don, concerning “the chousing of Parliament- 
men, and accepting of offices as Justices of the 
Peace.’ Stephen Crisp thought Friends should 
be left free, as to making use of their right; 
Wm. Penn suggested that some persous should 
be appointed with whom they could advise; but 
Geo. Fox gave his judgment that it was not safe 
to conclude such things in a Yearly meeting. 
Friends should keep to the power of God, and 
let such as are concerned in these matters, dis- 
course of them among themselves. He added: 
‘“‘Tt was not in the wisdom of God to propound 
such things here.” About the same time, some 
Friends in Ireland being appointed to municipal 
offices, Geo. Fox wrote a letter to Wm. Edmund- 
son, showing that they could neither take oaths 
themselves, nor tender them to others, without 
a violation of their principles. 

Geo. Fox relates in his Journal, that in the 
year 1681, when the candidates for the sheriffal- 
ty in London were soliciting the votes of Friends, 


he wrote a few lines by way of inquiry to this ; 


effect ; “Shall we be free to wor- 
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lightened public sentiment, and the election of a 
| liberal Parliament. In an interview had by 


! ye ° . 
| Some Friends with secretary Jenkins, a Welsh- 


man, he complained that they gave their votes 
for the Election of Parliament-men who were 
against the king’s interest. Richard Davies re- 
plied, “It is our birthright, as we are free-hol- 
ders and burgesses, to elect men qualified to 
serve both the king and country; but how they 
, are corrupted when they come within these walls, 
' 1 know not.” 
During the remainder of the reign of Charles 
| II., about four years from this date, the suffer- 
ings of Friends for conscience’ sake continued 
unabated. For several years their meeting- 
houses in London and its vicinity were mostly 
closed against them, and they mei in the streets 
adjacent, where, summer and winter, even in the 
| most inclement weather, they might be seen pa- 
tiently waiting upon God in silence, or engaged 
lin exhortation or vocal prayer, bearing their 
| testimony for the Lord. In the severe winter 
1683, when the Thames was bridged with ice 





so thick that horses and cattle passed over it, as 
along the common highway, these faithful con- 
fessors of Jesus were still at their posts on the 
days appointed for public worship. 

George Whitehead, who was one of that de- 
voted band, writes in his Journal, “It was a 
trial and a hardship upon us, even upon old and 
young, men and women; but that was not so 
great as to have our estates and livelihoods ex- 
| posed teruin by a pack of ravenous informers.” 
|. . . . We had in those days some oppor- 
{tunities to publish the Truth openly in the 
streets, and also to make public supplication to 
| God; but more frequently [we were] pulled 
away by force, by the trained bands or officers, 
| and either sent to prison or turned into the meet- 
| ing-house, and there detained under guard until 
the meeting was ended in the street. Thus 
were the ministers and others among us often 
| forcibly interrupted, and scarce suffered many 










ship God, and keep his and his Son’s commands, | times to declare two or three sentences without 
if we give our voices freely for you? for we are | being haled away ; however, we saw it our duty 
unwilling to give our voices for such as will im-| in the fear of the living God to keep our meet- 
prison and persecute us, and spoil our goods.” | ings, and patiently to wait upon him, where often 













In the election for members of Parliament, 
Friends gave their support to the Whigs, who 
being the advocates of civil liberty and religious 
toleration, opposed the arbitrary proceedings of 
the court, and the persecuting spirit of the hier- 
archy. It was on this account that some of the 
court party expressed their dissatisfaction, saying, 
that “If Mr. Penn or Mr. Whitehead would un- 
dertake for the Quakers, that they should not 
vote for Parliament-men, there should be no fur- 
ther persecution of them.” The Friends, how- 
ever, were well aware that no permanent relief 
could be obtained without the repeal of the 
penal laws against non-conformity, which could 


only be effected through the influence of an en- 


we enjoyed his presence to our consolation even 
in our silent attention upon him. Being not 
called to strive or contest with our adversaries, 
or their servants whom they employed, but in 
faith and patience to bear all, believing that, in 
due time, thereby we should obtain the victory. 
It was often then before me, that “‘The Lamb 
and his faithful followers should have the victory, 
which was matter of secret comfort to me many 
times. Glory to his name forever.” 

In the city of Bristol, from the year 1681 to 
1684, the violence of persecution was remarka- 
bly exhibited. The meeting-houses of Friends 
were seized by the trained bands, the seats or 

‘forms were taken out, and galleries destroyed, 
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and the windows broken. Friends continued to 
assemble for divine worship as near as they could 
to the mecting-house doors, but they were often 
assaulted with violence, neither age nor sex be- 
ing spared ; they were also subjected to heavy 
fines, and crowded into noisome jails to the en- 
dangering of their lives, In twoof the prisons 
at Bristol, 136 Friends were confined at onetime, 
and the fines imposed upon them in less than a 
year amounted to 16,440 pounds sterling. 

Joseph Pike of Ireland, being on a visit to 
England, found the jails at Bristol full of 
Friends. ‘There was no other public meeting 
kept up in the city, beside that of a few old men 
and women, and some zealous young people, 
with some children, who met at the meeting- 
house door, which was shut up by the persecu- 
tors to keep Friends out.” 

One of the most remarkable cases was that of 
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posed than he had been in former years to grant 
their request. It was remarked by William 
Penn, about this time, that he found the court 
“sour and stern, and resolved to hold the reins 
of power with a stiffer hand than heretofore, es- 
pecially over those that were observed to be 
church or state dissenters, conceiving that the 
opposition which made the government uneasy 
came from that sort of people, and therefore they 
should either bow or break.” 

In the winter of 1684-5, George Whitehead 
and Alexander Parker went to Whitehall, and 
met the king in the long gallery. They pre- 
sented him a petition for the relief of their im- 
prisoned Friends, when George Whitehead spoke 
as follows: vizi— We entreat the king to ex- 

| cuse our importunity, for our extrem'ty is the 
cause thereof; we pray the king tenderly to con- 
sider our suffering condition, and afford us relief ; 


Richard Vickris, who was prosecuted under the | accounts being returned from the sheriffs of our 


statute of the 35th of Queen Elizabeth for ab- 
senting himself from the national worship. By 
that statute, any person convicted of absence 
from his parish church for one month, without 
lawful occasion, is required to abjure the realm, 
or else be adjudged a felon without benefit of 
clergy. 

Richard Vickris, being indicted at the sessions 
in 1683, and committed to prison, was, at the 
following sessions, admitted to bail on security 
given to answer the indictment. In the Sixth 
month he was, by the instigation of Sir John 
Knight, Sheriff, hurried to atrial, and the court 
being intent on convicting him, a jury was found 
that brought in a verdict of guilty. The Recor- 
der then admonished him to conform. He 
answered, ‘‘I presume thou wouldst not desire 
me to conform against my conscience: for to 
play the hypocrite with man is hateful ; much 
more with God.” Being remanded to prison, 
he remained under the sentence till next year, 
when the time for his abjuring the realm being 
expired, he was liable to the execution of the 
death-penalty, for he could not swear in any 
case. 

The time for his execution drawing nigh, his 
enemies, to take off the odium of their proceed- 
ings, circulated reports that he was a person dis- 
affected to the government. It pleased Divine 
Providence to frustrate their wicked purpose, 
and William Penn became the instrament of ef- 
fecting his deliverance. He made an earnest 
appeal to the Duke of York, who promised to 
press the king for a pardon, and at his solicita- 
tion it was granted. 

The number of Friends imprisoned in Eng- 
land at this time was computed at upwards of 
seven hundred. Many petitions were presented 
to men in authority on their behalf. George 
Whitehead and Gilbert Latoy waited on the 
king repeatedly to plead for the relief of their 
suffering brethren ; but they found him less dis- 


Friends in prison.’’ 

= which the king answered, “ Well, well, 
well.”’ 

Perceiving that the king was in haste, Geo. 
Whitehead told him, ‘‘If he pleased, we would 
acquaint the Lord Sunderland, (Secretary of 
State,) more fully with our case, that he might 
inform the king.” 

He answered, “ Do, do.” 


This is supposed to have been the last inter- 
view that any of the Friends had with Charles 
II. They understood that he said “ something 
must be done in the case;” but he did nothing, 
and was soon after called by death to his final 
account. He left nearly 1500 Friends, both 
men and women, in prison, and during his reign 
they had been sorely harassed by unprincipled 
informers, many hundreds being subjected to the 
spoliation of their estates. 

(To ve continued.) 


-_————~-—~~eom 


The influences of little things are as real and 
as constantly about us, as the air we breathe, or 
the light by which we see. ~ These are the small 
—the often invisible—the almost unthought of 
strands, which are inweaviog and twisting, by 
millions, to bind us to character—to good or 
evil here, and to heaven hereafter. 


———_-~0 


A good man, who has seen much of the world, 
and is not tired of it, says :—‘ The grand essen- 
tials to happiness in this life are: something to 


do, something to love, and something to hope 
for.”’— Moravian. 


The tree 
Sucks kindlier nurture from a soil enriched 
By its own fallen leaves ; and man is made 
In heart and spirit from deciduous hopes 
And things that seem to perish. 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 819.) 


In the opening of truth, I wrote as followeth ; 

“To Friends in Wiltshire :—Having had 
strong desires in my mind for your welfare in 
the truth, I purposed to have attended your 
Quarterly Meeting, but, being lett at this time, 
and not knowing that I shall ever have an 
opportunity to see you, I feel a freedom to visit 
you with a few lines in the opening and love of 
truth, which flows to you-ward. 

“Dear Friends, male and female, old and 

oung, as many of you as are desirous to be 
called the Children of God, and followers of 
Christ Jesus, be humble, that you may be taught 
of him; for it is the humble that he teaches of 
His ways; and be ye meck and low in heart, 
that you may serve Him in your generation, and 
one another in His pure fear, so you will know 
Him for your rest, and His peace your quiet 
habitation. 

«‘ My soul hath mourned, and is in some degree 
covered therewith at this time under a sense 
that the love of the world, and its pleasures and 
earthly delights abound in too many, (which is 
iniquity) and because thereof, the love of many 
towards God waxeth cold; and fur want of 
witnessing the love of God in a pure heart, the 
mind becomes at ease, Jukewarm, and _ indiffer- 
ent about the things which belong to our peace 
and future happiness, and so fathers and mothers, 
masters and mistresses become dull, if not dead 
to that holy concern, which should ever excite 
them, both by example and precept, to instruct 
and train up their children and servants in all 
godliness of life and conversation. 

“Oh, dear Friends! search your hearts, ard 
diligently enquire whether something hath not 
subtilly crept in, and stolen away your affections 
from God; and the deep attention of your minds 
from the instructions of His Holy Spirit of 
Truth; and if this becomes your concern, I 
fully believe that the Lord will bless you with 
enlightened winds to see, and willing hearts to 
give up all to the fire and sword of His Word 
and Spirit, that your hearts may be purged, and 
made tabernacles and temples in which He 
would take delight to dwell: For if the foul 
is chaste in love to God, and the eye of the 
mind sngle to the instruction of the spirit of 
truth, the whole body wiil be full of light. It 
is herein that the children of God are preserved 
safe in their own secret steps before the Lord, 
and free from giving occasion of stumbling to 
others. 

“Tam fully persuaded there is a remnant 
amongst you, who feelingly know that the living 
sense of the presence and power of God, in your 
meetings both fur worship and discipline, is not 
plentifully enjoyed, but is at low ebb: And it 
is in my mind to let you know what has appear- 
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ed to me to be as one great reason, viz: There 
are many professors of the truth among you. 
who delight to be accounted of as Friends in 
esteem in the society; who have a smooth and 
fawning behavior, and flattering tongues, and 
do seek the love and friendship of such who are 
Friends of truth, for their own honor and credit, 
and the reputation of self. Dear Friends, of 
such beware, for their friendship is poison, and 
their intimate fellowship, if cleaved unto, is be- 
numbing, even unto insensibility. And for 
want of a clear discovery of that spirit some of 
the tender and sincere hearted amongst you have 
suffered. 

‘“‘In whomsoever earthly mindedness prevails, 
or the love of the world and its friendships ; 
there is a secret giving way to, and a gradual 
reconciliation with its fordid practices; and 
the eye that once saw in the true light, beeomes 

| closed or dimmed, if not wholly blinded by the 
god of this world. 
| ‘Liberty is then taken by parents, and in- 
, dulgence given to their children ; which occasions 
| pain and distress of heart to those who have not 
| fost their sight and feeling: But some, for fear 
‘of being rebuked and disesteemed by such who 
| have a sense of them will court their affections ; 
with which bait they have been taken, and so 
| have been afraid to speak their minds plainly 
| lest they should offend, or drive them further 
from the society ; concluding there is a tender 
thing in them, because they seem to love Friends. 
And so many who might have made great 
progress, have lost ground, for want of speaking 
truth to their neighbors ; and thus the infection ¢ 
of pride, libertinism, and earthly mindedness 
has spread and prevailed, even to the hurt of 
some families, that were once exceedingly griev- 
ed therewith. 

‘Wherefore, my dear Friends, fear God with 
a perfect heart, and in His light watch over your 
own selves and your families. So shall your 
hearts be warmly influenced, and filled with holy 
zeal, and love to God and His truth; in which 
you will be bold to act in your meetings for dis- 
cipline, and in the power of God, which is the 
authority of the church, you will be able to 
judge those who walk disorderly; and being 
faithful therein, you will remove the stumbling 
blocks, and roll away the reproach which is im- 
puted by the church. 

“Then would the Lord feed such his faithful 
laborers with His Heavenly Bread, and honor 
them with His life-giving presence, and 
whether the disorderly would hear or forbear, 
the Lord would be the shield and exceeding 
great reward of his people, and fill their hearts 
with praise to His name, who is worthy forever 
and ever. Joun CHURCHMAN.” 

London, the 4th of the 4th month, 1754. 

Let this be read in your men’s and women’s 
meetings. 
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I have before hinted that in my travelling to 
the meetings in Wiltshire, and attending the 
Quarterly Meeting ; in the Seventh-month, Old 
Stile, 1750, | was straitened to clear myself 
towards them, which occasioned me to leave 
them in pain of mind, but now having sent them 
this .epistle I was made easy, believing they 
would read it, and send copies thereof, to their 
several Monthly Meetings, which would be likely 
to be heard by more Friends than if my concern 
had been delivered in the Quarterly Meeting 
only ; inclosing it to an innocent friend at Chip- 
penham, I desired him to deliver it to the said 
meeting, which I afterwards understood he did, 
and that Friends had answered my request. 

Now feeling my mind easy to leave London 
for a while, | went to Esher in Surry, was the 
next day at a large meeting at Kingston, on 
Thames, which was pretty open as to doctrine, 
the people seemed attentive and several much 
tendered ; there are but few Friends here. 

I then visited divers other meetings in Hamp- 
shire, and Berkshire, being made thankful to 
the Great Author of all good who had been with 
me in the journey under my indisposition of 
body. Comiog to London I met with many 
Friends from different parts of the pation in 
order to attend the Yearly Meeting, which began 
on the Second-day of the Sixth month, and 
continued teu days, being a very large, and in 
the main a solid meeting; many weighty affairs 
relating to our religious society were therein 
considered, it was then also agreed, that in 
future, this meeting should begin with a meet- 
ing of Ministers and E‘ders, on the Seventh-day 
of the week, at the third hour in the afternoon, 


that enquiry might be made into the state of | 


the ministry in general, which I hope may be 
attended with good service hereafter. 

On the eleventh of the Sixth month, and 
third day of the week, after the parting meeting 
I went from London to Margarets, in Hertford- 
shire, and next day attended a Yearly Meeting in 
Hertford, whic was very large. 

The next day I accompanied several Friends 
who were appointed to visit a Monthly Meeting, 
the members of which paid tithes, and contend- 
ed for liberty so to do without censure ; we had 
a conference with them, in which the testimony 
of truth being set over them for that time, they 
were taken and confounded in their own argu- 
ments. 

After this I attended a general or Yearly 
Meeting at Baldock, which was very large and 
satisfactory, returning next morning to London, 
I was truly thankful that I had been enabled to 
attend these three meetings, enjoying great 
peace in my labors there, which Jay heavy upon 
me. My gracious and good Master gave me 
wisdom, boldness, and strength to clear myself 
in the love and power of truth, to the tendering 
of many hearts; may I ever remember His 
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mercies to me, and be enabled to bless and praise 
His holy name, who is worthy for ever ! 


Continuing in and near London about ten 
days, [ then went to a large satisfactory meet- 
ing at Rochester in Kent, where were several 
clergymen, who behaved well. Next day had a 
mecting at Loos, in the house of Thomas Crisp 
with a few Friends and divers others; then 
going to my friend, William Patterson, at Can- 
terbury, I was at their meeting in that town, 
and the day following had one on the Isle of 
Thanet, where there are a few friendly people. 
The meeting next day at Dover, was pretty 
open. On First-day | was at two meetings at 
Folkstone, which were dull and heavy, though 
there ure many Friends in that place, amongst 
whom I was favored with strength to ease my 
mind. 

I then visited the meetings at Marsham, Ash- 
ford, Tenterden, (to which Friends of Colebrook 
eame,) Gardnerstreet, Lewis, Brightelmstone, 
Ifield, Horsham, Shipley, Arundle, and Chiches- 
ter, when finding a concern to visit the families 
of Friends in this city, I spent two days in the 
service and had some close exercise, though a 
good degree of peace; I also attended their two 
meetings on First-day, which were heavy and 
laborious; for though here are some tender 
people, yet the spirit of the world has brought 
u blast on several professors. 

From hence | went to Gosport, in Hampshire, 
where we had a meeting, also one in the evening 
at Portsmouth, Jno. Griffith and Jerem. Waring 
being with me; then going to Southampton, 
went in a boat to Cowes on the Isle of Wight, 
and the day after had a good meeting at New- 
port, likewise one in the evening with the town’s 
people, after another opportunity with Friends, 
i returned to Cowes, where [ had another with a 
‘few of our brethern, so went back to Southamp- 
ton, and on First-day the twenty-first of the 
Seventh month attended two meetings at Pool, 
in Dorsetshire, which were dull and laborious ; 
a worldly libertine spirit has brought a blast on 
many. Next day we had a meeting with a few 
Friends at Weymouth, then at Bridport, truth 
seems at a low ebb in Dorsetshire. The next 
mecting was at Ringwood, in Hampshire, which 
was dull; where the life of truth is not abode 
in, people will wither. The same evening we 
had a meeting to pretty good satisfaction at 

Fordingbridge; then one at Alton, at which 
place we had another very satisfactory meeting 
on First-day, and that evening at Godalmen; 
the next day had a meeting at Capel, in Surry, 
and in the evening at Darking; on the day 
following, at Ryegate ; in the evening at Croy- 
don; from whence on Fourth-day morning, the 
thirty-first of the Seventh month, coming again 
to London for the last time, I spent eight days 
more with Friends in that city. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Children. 
THE STORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 





Thomas Ellwood was the younger son of a man 
named Walter Ellwood. The Ellwood family 
had once been rich; but, owing to many causes, 
had become poorer and poorer, until the grand- 
father of Thomas Ellwood and the father of Wal 
ter retriev.d the fallen condition of the family 
by marrying the only child of Walter Gray, 
whose name and whose estate passed into the 
possession of Walter Ellwood. 

Perhaps you do not know that, in England, 
it is the custom for the eldest son of a family to 
have all the money and lands, left by the father 
when he dies. The oldest brother may spend 
his time in luxury and idleness, while the others 
are obliged to work very hard, sometimes, to 
procure themselves the means of living, even 
without much comfort. The sisters have swall 
legacies left to them, or are left dependent upon 
the generosity of their brothers. In many fam- 
ilies, it is not considered gentlemanly to work, 
and so they put the younger sons into the army, 
to kill or be killed ; or into the navy, where too 
they are expected to fight; or perhaps they 
oblige them to study law or physic; or, worse 
than all, to study how they may make money by 
preaching, which is contrary to the teaching of 
Jesus, for he said, “freely have you received, 
freely give?” 

Thus it was at the time Thomas Ellwood lived, 
and thus it is even nowin England. Ought we 
not to rejoice that our own lot was cast in a land 
so different ? 

Thomas Ellwood was, as I have said, the 
younger son of an Englishman. He was born 
in the year sixteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
rather more than two hundred years ago. When 
he was about two years old, he was taken to Lon- 
don, where bis father resided for some years. 
It was at the time of civil war. A civil war 
means, a war carried on in a country between 
its own people, where neighbor fights against 
neighbor, a man against the companion whose 
hand he had clasped in friendship a month before 
—brother against brother, and father against son. 
All wars are dreadful; but these are the most 
dreadful. 

At such a period as this Thomas Ellwood 
lived. The king and the parliament were op- 
posed to each other—each with an army. The 
parliamentary forces overcoming those of the 
king, reduced him to submission. He was seized 
and beheaded ; his party was enraged, and the 
whole country bathed in blood. The priestsaud 
preachers, instead of telling the people how 
wicked they were, encouraged them on both 
sides. On both sides they prayed for victory, 
and besought the Lord to look down upon their 
efforts, to bring ruin upon the enemy : forget- 
ting that he is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity; that he said, “ thou shalt not kill ;” for- 
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getting all that the meek and lowly Jesus ever 
taught. Alas! it pains me to tell you of the 
wickedness which existed in England, when the 
Society of Friends first arose ; but you cannot 
appreciate the beauty and true nobleness of their 
characters and actions, unless you see the adverse 
circumstances by which they were surrounded. 
Walter E!lwood was not a Friend: he belonged 
to the parliamentary side, and took his family to 
London to be protected. 

Here he became acquainted with Lady Sprin- 
gett, the widow of William Springett, who died 
in the service of the parliament. Lady Sprin- 
gett had a little daughter, named Gulielma, with 
whom Thomas Ellwood spent a great deal of his 
time. They used to play together, and ride to- 
gether ina little coach which her foutman would 
draw sbout. This is particularly mentioned, be- 
cause the renewal of his acquaintance with her 
was the means of his being led towards Friends. 

While living in London, the elder brother was 
boarded at a private school, but afterwards, when 
the family went to their own home, both he and 
Thomas were sent to a school about three miles 
off. Thomas learned very fast indeed; yet he 
was often whipped, for he was a very mischievous 
little boy; and it took him such a little while 
to get his lessons, that his bands would often get 
him into trouble. He often played tricks upon 
the others, so that he would be whipped two or 
three times ina single day. Thomas never com- 
plained of this. But there are, [ think, many 
other better ways of teaching children to be good. 
Thomas learned his lessons so fast and so well, 
that he probably would have made a very good 
scholar, if he had had the proper opportunity. 
But Walter Ellwood’s family being a very expen- 
sive one, he thought he could not afford Thomas 
the advantages of a higher school ; particularly as 
the older brother was removed to college, where 
he was entered as a fellow-commoner, and as 
such expected to spend a great deal of money. 
This was acting upon the principle already men- 
tioned, that the younger brother should give 
place in every respect to the older. 

After leaving school, Thomas paid but little 
attention to his books; until after a while he 
was afraid to read aloud, lest he should make 
some mistake in the pronunciation of a word. 
He had a great deal of wit and good sense, which 
enabled him to make himself agreeable to those 
with whom be associated, and which often drew 
him into company. 

In this way he lived until he was about eigh- 
teen yeurs of age, not doing any thing worse than 
wasting his time, as other young mendid. One 
day he was out riding with his father, and they 
intended going to a neighboring town; but the 
coachmas, seeing a nearer and better way than 
the one generally used, turned into it. It ran 
through a field of grain, but was quite wide 
enough for the carriage to pass without injuring 
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it. There was a man ploughing not far off; he 
ran to them; and, stopping the coach, poured 
forth a shower of reproaches. Walter Ellwood 
mildly answered, that if any one was to blame, 
it was not him, but the driver, who turned in 


that way without asking anything about it: but 


he told the man that he might come into town, 
and he would pay him, if there was any damage 
done. When they arrived in town, they were 
told it was very often used as a road, but the 
common road was close by, and pretty good too ; so 
they concluded to return by the latter. It was 
late in the evening when they started, and very 
dark. ‘The man who had troubled them in the 
morning got another man to join him, to waylay 
them; expecting they would take the same road 
home. But when they found this was not the 
case, they rau across, and catching hold of the 
horse’s bridles, would not let them go forward. 
Walter called out to the coachman, asking him 
why he did not go on. He answered there were 
two men at the horses’ heads. Walter instantly 
opened the coach door, and, stepping out, expos- 
tulated with the men, who were armed with cud- 
gels, aud seemed beut upon doing mischief. He 
told them they were in danger from the law. 
But, fiuding what he said of no effect, he turned 
to his son who had followed him out of the ear- 
riage, Saying, “ ‘Tom, disarm them.” In those 
days it was the fashion for all those called 
gentlemen to wear swords. Accordingly Thomas 
drew his, and made a pass at the one next him ; 
but the bright blade frightened the cudgel bearer 
who at once slipped aside, and ran off for safety; 
while his companion, too much terrified to stand 
his ground, fled likewise. Thomas followed them, 
being very much enraged at their insolence ; 
but he could not come up with them, and then 
concluded they must have taken shelter under 
some bush. He ran so far that in the darkness 
of the night he could not find his way back, ex- 
eept by shouting to his father, and his father 
shouting in return. 

At the time, and fora good while after, Thomas 
Ellwood’s only regret was, that he had not come 
up with these men. But after he became ac- 
quainted with gospel truths, oh! how thankful 
he felt that he had beea preserved from shedding 
human blood: For though our sins may be for- 
given, yet it is one of the most awful recollec- 
tions that can attend a man through life, that he 
has robbed a fellow creature of existence. It 
is difficult to reconcile a truly feeling man to 
himself, when he has hurried into the presence 
of his Creator one who may be unprepared. All 
the battles that were ever fought, all the victories 
ever gained, are not worth the sacrifice of one 
life. Yet it isa noble deed to venture freely for- 
tune, liberty, honor, and life, in the service of our 
Creator. He gave them, shall they not be devoted 
to him? Jesus Christ was “a man of sorrowsand ac- 
quainted with grief;” and when cruel men were 
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about totake his precious life, his words,’ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
were the fruit of the gospel spirit of peace, and 
are an example to all future generations. Le- 
gions of angels were at his command, yet he sub- 
mitted to be “led as a lamb to the slaughter.” 
‘If we follow him, must we not suffer patiently 
_ when evil comes upon us? When smitten upon 
a cheek, must we not turn the other? When 
reviled, must we not, in obedience to Christ, 
irevile not again ? 

When these things came before the mind of 
Thomas Ellwood, his heart was filled with grati- 
tude towards that great Almighty Being who had 

| watched overhim, and kept him from committing 
so great a crime. 

It was about a year after this occurrence that 
Thomas’s brother died, and soon after his mother 

_also. He was very much attached to his mother, 
| and her death probably awakened his first serious 
impressions Shortly after he went with his 
father to visit Lady Springett who had married a 
second time. Her present husband was Isaac 
Pennington, and she with him and her daughter 
Gulielma Springett, had joined the Society of 
| Friends. This the Ellwoods heard on their way 
to visit them. They were at first amazed with 
their quiet manners, different from the noisy, 
trifling gaiety of the upper classes at that day. 
They, however, felt disappointed of their plea- 
sant visit, but they had no opportunity of asking 
an explanation, as there were other visitors pre- 
sent. Thomas left the others, intending to re- 
new his acquaintance with Gulielma, his little 
playfellow of former times; and finding her in 
the garden with her maid, he addrcssed her, as 
was usual in that day, with extravagant compli- 
ments. But though she treated him with polite- 
ness, there was so much quiet dignity about her, 
‘that he felt abashed at his own flippancy, and 
wanted assurance enough to carry him through ; 
so, asking pardon for his boldness in intruding 
on her private walks, he withdrew. ‘They stayed 
| to dinner, and then returned home not very much 
| pleased with their visit, yet uncertain where to 
find fault. 

This visit had one good effect on Walter 
Ellwood’s mind. He was a magistrate, and fre- 
quently had Friends brought before him, and 

| complained of, because they would not take oaths 
}as other people did. When he found that his 
friends, persons for whom he had a great respect, 
held the same opinions, he felt disposed to 
deal with them as gently as the law would admit. 
(To be continued.) 
| ee 

I strongly recommend yog to follow the anal- 
ogy of the body in seeking the refreshment of 
the mind. Kvery body knows that both man 
and horse are very much relieved and rested if, 
instead of lying down and falling asleep, he 

‘changes the muscles he puts in operation ; if, 
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instead of level ground, he goes up » ond down 
hill, it is a rest both to the man walking. and the 
horse which he rides—a different set of muscles 
is called into operation. So, I say, call into ac- 
tion a different class of faculties, apply your 
minds to other objects of wholesome food to 
yourselves as well as to others, aud depend upon 
it, that is the true mode of getting repose in old 
age. Do not over-work yourselves; do every 
thing in moderation — Lord Brougham. 
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The present number commences the 18th 
volume of the “Intelligencer.” When it is re- 
membered that denominational periodicals have 
generally a limited circulation, we have no 
reason to complain of a want of interest in 
ours ; but when we remember the large body of 
a Friends scattered over the six Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, we cannot but regret that its 

circulation is not more widely extended. There 
are many families of Friends, and some who 
profess with us, who cannot conveniently spare 
even the small subscription charged for our 
paper, who would gladly welcome it to their 
firesides, and we would suggest that a little 
effort on the part of our agents, and those inter- 
ested, weuld enable us to increase its usefulness: 
Within the past year there have, perhaps, been 
more contributors to our columns than at any 
former period, and the original articles op a 
variety of subjects furnish gratifying evidence 
of the interest felt in the objects for which our 
Journal was instituted. 

We duly appreciate the many kind wishes 
and friendly suggestions which have from time 
to time been received, and, with the aid of our 
friends and contributors, hope to increase the 
usefalness and extend the circulation of the 
“ Intelligencer.” 

smilies 

We would remind Friends in the different sec- 
tions of our Yearly Meeting, that the general 
Conference on the subject of Education, the 
establishment of a Boarding School, &c., will be 
held at Race Street Meeting House, on Sixth-day 
afternoon, 15th of Third month, at three o’clock. 

























































































































































































occupied the attention of the members of our 
Yearly Meeting in their several neighborhoods, 
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i It is hoped that this interesting subject has! mouths, and 4 days. 









-_ that there will be a general attendance of 


those interested in carrying out the proposed 
plan. 


tt 

It was not thought necessary to publish the 
articles on voting and Slavery, dated 2d mo. 25th 
and 26th, as they contained nothing different 
from what was expressed by the same writer some 
time since. 


a 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
FOR SALE BY THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 





Any Friend residing at a distance, wishing to 
purchase, can be supplied by sending to Wm. 
W. Moore an order enclosing letter stamps in 
payment. 

“A Treasury of Facts,” in 6 Nos., the set, 50 ets. 
Conversations on the Queries, for young 


persons, . ‘ 25 « 
Essays on the Sestawsies of Truth, 15 
Two Essays, by S. M. Janney, is“ 
Cards for children, ‘ ‘ ; Z« 


As the time for issuing the Second Volume of 
S. M. Janney’s History of Friends is approach- 
ing, I have deemed it advisable to throw out 
some suggestions to Friends and others who are 
acting as agents, to procure subscriptions to this 
and the previous volume, which, if followed, 
will save the author considerable expense, and 
at the same time add but little trouble to the 
agents. 

The delivery of the books free of expense by 
the author, to parties living at a remote distance 
from this city, entails a heavy expense upon him, 
and if friends could make arrangements with 
merchants, living in their vicinity, purchasing 
goods in Philadelphia, to have their books sent 
to them along with these purchaser’s boxes of 
goods, a great proportion of expense would be 
saved. Arrangements of any character to re- 
duce as low as possible the expense of delivery 
will, I have no doubt, be gratefully received by 
the author, and communication to the effect may 
be addressed to the publisher, 

T. ELwoop ZEt1, 
439 Market St., Phila. 
ee 

Diep, On the 23d of the Second month, at Eld- 


ridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J., Mary, daughter of Bevan 
and the late Prudence Flitcraft. 

——, On the 27th ult., Gores Lippincott, in his 
51st year. 
, At the residence of her son, in Chatham, 
Col. Co., N. Y., on the 12th of 12th mo., 1860, Revers 
Case, widow of the late David Case, aged 93 years, 
She had been for more a 
sixiy years a member of Chatham Monthly Meeting ; 
and those who knew and loved her best, will ever 
cherish ber memory as a blessed thing. 
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Selected for Friends’ Intelligeneer. 


“ It appears to me a most extraordinary con- 
clusion, that Divine revelation ceased with the 
Scripture writers! [ cannot supp§se that Om- 
nipotence communicated with men for thousands 
of years, revealing His will as circumstances 
called for such revelation, and then suddenly 
withheld all new and direct revelation, and that, | 
too, at the dawn of a dispensation intended to be | 
infinitely more perfect and glorious than any | 
which preceded it! [f the Scriptures we 
entirely plain and nnequivocal, that no twosound- | 
minded and honest-hearted men could differ as | 
to their meaning, there would to my wind be | 
less objection to this conclusion. 
would not limit the illuminating influence of the 
Holy Spirit to this operation alone, but contend 
for such further revelation, us the altered condi- 
tion of civil society, and the exigencies of indi- 
vidual situation, may require. In short, there 
is scarcely any proposition more repugnant to 
my ideas of the perfection and glorious attributes 

-of the Deity, than that He has ceased to com- 
mune distinctly, directly, and independently with 
his rational creatures, since the Scriptures were 
written. I am aware that there is something ! 


startling to many winds, in the terms inspiration, 


re 80 | 


' 
} 


} 


and Divine revelation; but I desire above all 
things not to fall out about words. Any word or 
words that signify a direct intimation of the will 
of God to man, is all I contend for.” 


——————_—_— 48 —____—__ 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING SCHOOL. 


We have received the eiyhth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Children. 

As we follow tLe account of the efforts to make 
the feeble-minded more helpful and happy, we 
are led to admire the philanthropy which first 
directed attention to improving the condition of 
many whose minds appeared in a state beyond 
the hope of development. ‘Che whole of the Re. 
port may not be interesting to the general reader, 
we therefore give only such extracts from it as 
appear to present the most striking features. 

The peculiar necessity of a hospital depart. 
ment is first alluded to, and the idea presented 
that the number of fecble-minded to be found 
among the poor is very great; under this head he 
remarks :— 

“ Poverty is not a mere incident in the out- 
ward life, but a deep principle, which affects the 
whole man. Poor health is the result of poor 
food, and of living in close, badly ventilated ,crowd- 
ed rooms. An anxious care for daily support, 
with the oppressive sense of dependence, and the 
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image of want and suffering in sickness, grinds 
the intellect, and subdues the moral nature to a 
level beneath the true standard of human digni- 
ty. The vital force is lessened; death comes 
earlier; and when it does not come early, there 
is often a stunted, undeveloped expression of 
manhood, in some of its varied forms. 

The brain needs blood to keep it active, just 
as do the muscles, and all the internal viscera of 
of the body. If the blood does not contain the 
proper constituents for making good brain, we 


| cannot expect the properly developed and work- 


ing organ. Hence diet, and the digestive sys- 
tem, have much connection with imbecility, both 
as to its cause and treatment. The food of the 
people has more to do with their morals than 
most of us imagine ; and not only their food, but 
the proper location and ventilation of their dwel- 
lings, and the character of their companiouships 
and associations. Take children, of a low moral 
condition,—criminals under the law, who are 
accustomed to depraved society, and to the de- 
grading influences of penury; transfer them to 
a place of punishment, and feed them no better 
than they have been accustomed to being fed ; 
give them no more wholesome air and exercise, 
and they will not be benefited, even by moral 
and religious instruction, however faithfully ad- 
winistered ; for it is the unalterable law of the 
nervous system of man, (which is his vital tele- 
graph,) to cause one organ to respond to the stim- 
ulant applied to another; hence, an unhealthy 
impression made upon the digestive system, will 
produce a similar effect upon the brain and the 
moral nature. 

Take an idiot, whose only inheritance is a 
frail, helpless body, a perverted moral sense, and 
a darkened intellect. His unfinished nature is 
restless; he has no balance, not even the power 
of obedience. He cries and is fed. He cries 
again, and is fed again. ‘To quiet him his poor 
mother tries to satisfy his craving desires, and 
yet he grows more and more distressed and dis- 
tressing. His appetite has been indulged, his 
tastes impaired, and his mental and moral per- 
ceptions proportionally abused, and he now grasps 
every thing within his reach. He eats gar- 
bage and filth of the most disgusting character; 
and must submit to restraint to prevent his do- 
ing, what he cannot help doing, by the very law 
of his constitution. Transfer such a being, 
where he may be placed under daily training that 
is adapted to his case; not to the school, or the 
shop, for he is fit for neither, but to the place 
for the sick. He is diseased, morally, mentally, 
physically. He needs watching. He may not 
be able to speak, but nature sometimes has a 
language more expressive than words. His de- 
mands are found to be unreasonable and injuri- 
ous. He needs some constituent in his composi- 
tion that he does not possess; and medical sei- 
ence furnishes the stimulus to his digestive or- 
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gans, supplies proper nutriment, modifies the 
appetites, and secures an impression upon the 
brain and nervous forces, which enables him to 
exercise self-control, and enjoy a good share of 
comfort aud happiness.” 


From the Reflections upon Physical Culture we 
give the following extracts :—- 


“To elucate the body or draw out the physi- 
cal powers is the first object sought ; but in the 
present popular demand for gymnastic instruc- 
tion, there is a tendency to excess which reeds 
to be carefully guarded. Ladders, vaulting-bars, 
spring-boards, swings, Xc., &e., are perhaps un- 
objectionable, when employed for the purpose of 
attaining proficiency in feats of a certain descrip- 
tion, but their necessity for the purpose of pro- 
moting health is very doubtful. Walking, run- 
ning, rowping, playing, in the open air, afford 
the most natural system of gymnastics, but where 
these cannot be supplied, it is well, of course,toem- 
ploy systematic in-door instruction. The free, 
easy, exercise of the muscles, is an intuitive de- 
mand, and it is as unwise and injurious to over- 
tax the muscular evergies, by artificial means, as 


it is to produce fatigue and lassitude by excess | 
A large room, | 


in walking, or spontaneous play. 
well ventilated, and free enough of apparatus and 
furniture to admit of liberty of limb and voice, 
where childreu may engage in sports, requiring 


them to fix the attention in pursuit of some ob- | 


ject, is far better than formal lessons in vaulting | 
or swinging upon parallel bars, or climbing high 


ladders. These exercises are well enough as ac- 
complishmeuts, aud when acquired, serve to en. 
courage the performer to undertake more hazard- 
ous feats; but as remedies for physical infirmity, 


they do not offer equal advantages with less for- | 


midable aud more natural means of amusement. 


Childhood needs animating sport, and that, 
system of training or instruction which casts a 


veil over the gaiety of youth, and curbs the na- 
tive impulses of life, is a system that will pro- 
duce a stunted manhood; and that, which only 


allows such gyuinastics as may be sanctioned by | 


a false fashion, or a morbid taste for formality and 
rigidity in the exercises of youth, will produce a 


manhood, if not stunted, perverted, and inhar- 


monisus. Au affectedsense of propriety in dress 
and address cripples the true out-flowing of na- 


ture ; and yet, to keep a child always precise in | 


apparel and rianuer, and have him act with quiet- 
ness and dignity, is a point with some, who feel 
the importance of physical culture for their chil- 
dren, which needs to be counter-balanced by 
larger und wiser views of the demands of our 
nature. 

In the case of the imbecile, a directing, guid- 
ing mind is especially. needful; a mind too, 


whose highest attainment is manifested in the | 


ability to reach /ow enough to find the hidden 
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that in every one bearing the image of man, 
there is an indestructible element, that asserts 
its claim to notice, aud its right torule. In the 
highly-gifted mind, it may be called genius, but, 
in the imbecile, it is only the germ of thought. 
A grain of wheat may lie buried a thousand 
years ina mummy, and then, if planted in the 
earth, and exposed to the sun and showers of 
heaven, bring forth fruit. Its embryonic life 
was perfect at the time ; cold, or heat, or length 
years, could not destroy it. In like manner, the 
little spark of intellectual life, that is the earnest 
of immortality in the imbecile, when brought 
into an atmosphere where it may grow, will pro- 
duce fruit of its kind. It may first express it- 
self, in a mere corpor-al want,—nothing more. 
It may be a desire fur a certain kind of physical 
movement; the tongue may not speak, neither 
may the spirit be able to guide the hand or the 
foot; and yet the deep interior life, will, by 
some kind of sign or expression, demand its right 
to be heard and obeyed. 

In the department of physical education, the 
highest wisdom, points to the study of this nat- 
ural language, and to the supply of its demands. 
No one class of exercises may be adapted to all 
alike. Mere routine, becomes distasteful, as in- 
telligence advances, for with the growth of in- 
tellect, the creative faculty appears. Children 
want to do something, vot by rule or under dis- 
cipline, but of themselves, aud though it be a very 
small thing when done, the voluntary doing 
| proves the expression of a real thought.” 


Under the school department the writer re- 
marks : 


‘‘ The lessons in form, color and size are illus- 
trated in several ways. Cards, cut in different 
| shapes, and painted with various colors, are pre- 
, sented, till the form and name of each are learn- 
ed. Tables, chairs, picture frames, windows, 
doors, are also presented for observation and 
study, as to their comparative size, shape, weight, 
‘uses, Xc., and it is surprising what a field is 
opened by these familiar objects, for the exer- 
cise of thought and judgment. Animals, and 
| implements used in labor, with their names, his- 
‘tory and uses, are shown in the form of familiar 
| toys, and much information imparted that is 
agreeable and useful to the children, as they 
grow up to a point where they may appreciate 
the lessons which connect them with every day 
life, and bring them into intelligent contact 
with things around them. 

There is no more pleasing sight in connection 
with our work, than a group of boys and girls, 
who have filled up the hours of the day in use- 
| ful and pleasurable employment, collecting toge- 

ther in the evening, with their books, games 
and papers, and seating themselves for a good 
entertainment. They have their natural affini- 


instiuct, and study its yearning; for it is true | tics, and form their little social attachments, 
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discoursing liberally on all subjects which in- 
terest them, from balls, and sleds, up to farming, 
and politics.” 

— 


From the Independent. 


ETHNOLOGICAL FALLACIES. 


The question of Race has become a vital one 
to the American people in one shape or another, 
and it is hardly strange thatso many absurdities 
are continually uttered about it. A great want 
of scientific accuracy has been shown by many 
writers upon it, and very naturally people in 
general have caught up thir assertions without 
the least examination When men like Gliddon 
and Nott write costly and elaborate works on 
Ethnology, whose main object, apparently, is to 
fasten the fetters of the slave, and when such 
eminent savans as Agassiz contribute their arti- 
eles to them, we cannot wonder that all whose 
interest it is, repeat their arguments and their 
mistakes, until they become almost axioms toa 
certain class of minds. 

It is a shame that now all through Europe 
American science in Ethnology has become iden- 
tical with perverted argument for the oppression 
of the negro, and an American’s conclusions 
upon the bl: “ races are as certain, a priori, as 
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long and elaborate for this purpose, and on some 
branches does not keep up with modern investi- 
gations. Pickering seems to me too unsound and 
fanciful. Latham is too minute and disconnected, 
as well as so excessively conceited. Gliddon 
and Nott are simply odious. What we want in 
American Education is a clear, succinct, simple 
“ Manual of Ethnology.” 

But to our popular fallacies in this science. 
One of the most common—which we would 
rather call a scientific fallacy, as it pervades the 
whole science—is the term ‘* Caucasian.” It or- 
iginated from a misconception, as if certain races 
came forth from the Caucasus ; and it is applied 
in the most indiscriminate and blundering man- 
ner. If botanists, for instance, should call all 
plants with yellow flowers Australian, because 
there happened to be some in Australia which 
had this peculiarity, the term would be nearly 
as scientific. {t describes races the most diverse 
in almost every respect, whom no linguistic scho- 
lar could ever think of classing together. And 
the very Caucasian races—the Circassians and 
Georgians—from whom the name arose, are 
really more remote from the European ‘ Cauca- 
sian’ races, than they are from most other peo- 

| ples of Asia, who are classed as non-Caucasian. 

We bespeak, then, for an entire dropping of 


would be a Brahmin on the origin or rights of the word Caucasian as a scientific term. 


his caste in India. The shadow of our national 


Another more important fallacy, and one re- 


sin has fallen even on the domain of our Science, | peated ad nauseam by our pro-slavery papers, is 
and obscured its noble features to the world. Of that no two very different races can live toge ther, 
course the only method for Philosophy is to di- | side by side, without the more powerful destroying 
vorce the whole subject from sympathy, whether the weak Or, as some Southern writers have 
for Slavery or Freedom, and stand on the solid expressed it, that there “ is a mysterious law of 
basis of facts and inductive reasoning. Much | Providence which always annibilates the weaker 
of the popular misconception and ignorance on | race.” 
the subject might be removed, if our teachers} There is no mystery in the matter. A barba- 
only included the study of Races among their | rous race, in contact with a civiliz-d, is very apt 
higher schvol-branches. It is a marvel that a} to acquire its appetites for stimulants, without 
thoughtful people like the American should be | the self control of the more powerful race to 
so far inferior to the European in their method "govern them. There is nv “ mystery” in the 
of study of one great subject—that of History. | destruction to savage tribes occasioned by alcohol, 
We force our young scholar’s through thicket | opium, and tobacco. Then, again, the diseases 
after thicket, and swamp after swamp, of dry en- | of civilization rage amony savages, without their 
tangled facts, without connection or link, until | possessing the skill to prevent or cure them. So 
the young mind comes forth, as one might come | the habits of a house-dwelling people are not 
from the Cave of Kentucky, utterly blinded and | suited at once to an outdoor and uncivilized peo- 
mazed—and we call this—sfudying History. It! ple, and the first effects, if they be adopted, may 
is simply studying a Labyrinth. There needs | be injurious. Thusit is said that the Sandwich 
some guiding thread for any mind to investigate | Islanders never took cold until they began to 
History properly—either the connections of | wear clothes! Something too must be consid- 
Commerce or of Literature or of Religion, or | ered in the mere effect upon the spirits of a bar- 
some other disentangling clew barous race of the constant sight of a more skil- 


' 


The best of all, we believe, do commence with, 
in order to trace History through succeeding 
ages, is the link of Race. History eannot be 
studied rightly except as a History of Races. 
And yet what book is there among our College 
or Academy studies which treats of this subject 
in acompact shape? We have, indeed, Pricu- 
ARD, but this is hardly adapted for study, is too 


ful and powerful; for melancholy may be as 
' much a cause as small-pox of the diminution of 
la race. 

But with all this, it does not necessarily follow 
that the more civilized race annihilates or absorbs 
the more barbarous. 

Sometimes the two live side by side for centu- 
ries, as the Tamulian blacks in India by the 
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Aryan Brahmins, or the Fins and Laps by the 
Scandinavians in Sweden and Norway, or the 
descendants of the Goths among the Moors and 
Berbers of North Africa, or the Basques among 
the Spaniards, or innumerable other instances 
which might be given the world over, where two 
races the most diverse have dwelt side by side 
for unknown ages. 

Sometimes the savage race has the advantage 
—as in the Asiatic islands, the Malays have ab- 
sorbed and degraded the Portuguese ; and in 
South America the Spaniards are being melted 
into the mixed and Indian races. So in Egypt, 
the degraded native Egyptians gain the victory 
over their Turkish masters, or European invaders, 
mercly from the fact probably of a longer habit 
of climate. There is no “ mystery” about it, 
and no fixed law of extermination or advantage 
to either race, but the final result depends on a 
vast number of local circumstances. Here in 
this country, for instance, in a course of centu- 
ries, the black race would probably gain the ad- 
vantage in the hot and miasmetic districts of the 
South; while it would disappear in all the dis- 
tricts north of New York—climate being the de- 
termining cause. Again, in Pennsylvaniaor Vir- 
ginia, supposing all oppression removed, there is 
nothing, so far as we can see, to prevent the two 
races dwelling side by side (undoubtedly the 
weaker and more ignorant employed in some 
way by the stronger and more cultivated) for an 
indefinite number of centuries. 

Let us all remember that races are not perma- 
nent things in the Past; that the strong were 
once the weak, the cultured the ignorant, the 
civilized the barbarous, and that they are not 
probably destined to be permanent in a disiant 
Future, and that there is nothing in Providence 
or nature to prevent the weak from standing by 
or leaning upon the strong. C. L. B. 


acipslllbipinaen 
From an old number of Blackwood. 
THE YOUNG GRAY HEAD. 


Grief hath been known to turn the young head gray— 
To silver over in a single day 

The bright locks of the beautiful, their prime 
Scarcely o’erpast: as in the fearful time 

Of Gallia’s madness, that discrowned head 

Serene, that on the accursed altar bled 

Miscall’d of Liberty. Oh! martyr’d Queen! 

What must the sufferings of that night have been— 
That one—that sprinkled thy fair tresses o’er 

With time’s untimely snow! But now no more, 
Lovely, august, unhappy one! of thee— 

I have to tell an humbler history ; 

A village tale whose only charm, in sooth, 

(If any) will be sad and simple truth. 


‘“‘ Mother,” quoth Ambrose to his thrifty dame— 
So oft our peasant used his wife to name, 

‘- Father” and ‘“ Master” to himself applied, 

As life’s grave duties matronize the bride— 
“Mother,” quoth Ambrose, as he faced the north, 
With hard-set teeth, before he issued forth 

To his day labor, from the cottage door— 
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‘‘?m thinking that to-night, if not before, 

There'll be wild work. Dost hear old Chewton* roar? 
It’s brewing up down westward ; and look there, 
One of those sea-gulls! ay, there goes a pair: 

Aad such a sudden thaw! If rain comes on, 

As threats, the waters will be out anon. 

That path by th’ ford’s a nasty bit of way— 

Best let the young ones bide from school to-day.” 


«Do, mother, do!” the quick ear’d urchins cried ; 
Two little lasses to the father’s side 
Close clinging, as they look’d from him, to spy 
The answering language of the Mother’s eye 
There was denial, and she shook her head: 
‘‘ Nay, nay—no harm will come to them,” she said, 
“The mistress lets them off these short, dark days 
An hour the earlier; and our Liz, she says, 

May quite be trusted--and I know ’tis true— 

To take care of herself and Jenny, too. ° 
And so she ought—she’s seven come first of May— 
Two years the oldest: and they give away 

| The Christmas bounty at the schvol to-day.” 


| The mother’s will was law, (alas for ber 

; That hapless day, poor soul!) Ske could not err, 

Thought Ambrose; and his little fair-hair’d Jane 

' (Her namesake) to bis heart he hugg’d again, 

| When each had had her turn ; she clinging so 
As if that day she could not let bim go. 

| But Labor’s sons must snatch a hasty bliss 

| In nature’s tend’rest mood. One last fond kiss, 

““ God bless my little maids!” the father said, 


, And cheerly went bis way to win their bread. 
| Then might be seen, the playm:te parent gone, 
| What looks demure the sister pair put on— 
Not of the mother as afraid, or shy, 
Or questioning the love that could deny ; 
, But simply, as their simple training taught, 
| In quiet, plain straightforwardness of thought, 


(Submissively resigned the hope of play,) 
| Toward the serious business of the day. 


| To me there’s something touching I confess, 

| In the grave look of early thoughtfulness, 

| Seen often in some little childish face 

; Among the poor. Not that wherein we trace 
(Shame to our land, our rulers, and our race !) 

| The unnatural sufferings of the tactory child, 
But a staid quietness, reflective, mild, 
Betokening, in the depths of those young eyes, 
Sense of life’s cares, without its miseries. 


So to the mother’s charge, with thonghtful brow, 
The docile Lizzie stood attentive now ; 
Proud of her years and of imputed sense, 
And prudence justifying confidence— 
And little Jenny, more demurely still, 
Beside her waited the maternal will. 
So standing hand in band, a lovelier twain 
Gainsb’rough ne’er painted ; no—nor he of Spain, 
Glorious Murillo !—and by contrast shown 
More beautiful. The younger little one, 
With large blue eyes, and silken inglets fair, 
By nut-brown Lizzy, with smooth parted hair, 
Sable and glossy as the raven’s wing, 
And lustrous eyes as dark. 

“ Now, mind and bring 
Jenny safe home,” the mother said—* don’t stay 
To pull a bough or berry by the way : 
And when you come to cross the ford, hold fast 
Your little sister’s hand, till you’re quite past— 
That plank’s so crazy, and so slippery 
(If not o’erflowed) the stepping stones will be. 
But you’re good children—steady as old folk, 


* A fresh-water spring rushing into the sea, called 
Chewton Bunny. 
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I'd trust ye anywhere.” Then Lizzy’s cloak, 

A good gray duffie, lovingly she tied. 

And amply lit'le Jenny’s lack supplied 

With her own warmest shawl. “Be sure,” said she, 
“To wrap it rouod and knot it carefully 

(Like this) when you come home; just leaving free 
Qne hand to hold by. Now, make haste away— 
Good will to school, and then good right to play.” 


Was there no sinking at the mother’s heart. 

When all equipt, they turn’d them to depart ? 

When down the lane she watch’d them as they went 
Till out of sight, was no forefeeling sent 

Of coming ill?+ In truth I cannot tell : 

Such warnings have been sent, we kvow full well, 

And must believe—believing that they are— 

In mercy then—to rouse—restrain—prepare. 


And, now I mind me, something of the kind 

Did surely baunt that day the mother’s mind, 

Making it irksome to bide all alone 

By her own quiet hearth. Though never known 

For idle gossipry was Jenny Gray. 

Yet so it was, that morn she could not stay 

At home with her own thoughts, but took her way 

To her next neighbor’s, half a loaf to borrow— 

Yet might her store have lasted out the morrow, 

—And with the loaf obtained, she lingered still— 

Said she—‘‘ My master, if h’ed had bis will, 

Would have kept back our little ones from school 

This dreadful morning; and I’m such a fool, 

Since they've been gone, I’ve wish’d them back. But 
then 

It won’t do in such things to hamor men— 

Our Ambrose specially. If let alone 

He'd spoil those wenches. But it’s coming on, 

That storm he said was brewing, sure enough— 

Well! what of that ?—To think what idle stuff 

Will come into one’s head! and here with you 

] stop, as if I'd nothing else to do— 

And they’ll come home drown’d rats. I must be gone 

To get dry things, aud set the kettle on.” 


His day’s work done, three mortal miles and more 
Lay between Ambrose and his cottage door, 

A weary way, God wot! for weary wight! 

But yet far off, the curling smoke in sight 

From his own chimney, and his heart feit light. 
How pleasantly the humble homestead stood 
Down the green lane by sheltering Shirley Wood ! 
Row sweet the wafting of the evening breeze 

ln spring-time, from his two old cherry trees 
Sheeted with blossom ! And in hot July, 

From the brown moor-track, shadowless and dry, 
How grateful the cool covert to regain 

Of his own avenue—that shady lane, 

With the white cottage, in a slanting glow 

Of sunset glory, gleaming bright below, 

And jasmine porch, his rustic portico ! 


With what a thankful gladness in his face, 
(Silent heart-homuge—plant of special grace !) 
At the lane’s entrance, slackening oft his pace, 
Would Ambrose send a loving look before ; 
Conceiting the caged blackbird at the ddor, 
The very blackbird, strain’d its little throat 

In welcome, with a more rejoicing note ; 

And honest Tinker! dog of doubtful breed, 

All bristles, back, and tail, but ‘‘ good at need,” 
Pleasant his greeting to the accustomed ear ; 
But of all welcomes pleasantest, most dear, 

The ringing voices, like sweet silver bells, 

Of his two little ones. How fondly swells 

The father’s heart, as, dancing up the lane, 
Each clasps a hand in her small hand again ; 
And each must tell her tale, and ‘‘ say her say,” 
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Impeding as she leads, with sweet delay, 
(Childhood’s blest thoughtlessness!) his onward way. 


And when the winter day closed in so fast, 
Scarce for his task would dreary daylight last ; 
And in all weathers—driving sleet and snow— 
Home by that bare, bleak mvor track must he go, 
Darkling and lonely. Oh! the blessed sight 

(His pole-star) of that little twinkling light 

From one small window, through the leafless trees, 
Glimmering so fitfully; no eye but his 

Had spied it so far off. And sure was he, 
Entering the lane, a steadier beam to see, 

Ruddy and broad as peat fed hearth could pour, 
Streaming to meet him from the open door. 

Then, though the blackbird’s welcome was unheard— 
Silenced by winter—note of summer bird 

Still hail’d him from no mortal fowl alive, 

But from the cuckoo-clock just striking five— 
And Tinker’s ear and Tinker’s nose were keen— 
Off started he, and then a form was seen 
Dark’ning the door way, and a smaller sprite, 

And then another, peer’d into the night, 

Ready to follow free on Tinker’s track, 

But for the mother’s hand that held her back ; 
And yet a moment—a few steps—and there, 
Pulled o’er the threshold by that eager pair, 

He sits by his own hearth, in his own chair ; 
Tinker takes post beside, with eyes that say, 

‘* Master! we’ve done our business for the day.” 
The kettle sings, the cat in chorus purs, 

The busy housewife with her tea-things stirs ; 
The door’s made fast, the old stuff curtain drawn ; 
How the hail clatters! Let it clatter on. 

How the wind raves and rattles! What cares he? 
Safe-housed, and warm beneath his own roof tree, 
With a wee lassie prattling on each knee. 


Such was the hour—hour sacred and apart— 
Warmed in expectancy the poor man’s heart. 
Summer and winter, as his toil he plied, 

To him and his the literal doom applied, 
Pronounced on Adam. But the bread was sweet 

So earn’d, for such dear mouths. The weary feet 
Hope-shod, stept lightly on the homeward way : 

So specially it fared with Ambrose Gray 

That time I tell of. He had work’d all day 

Ata great clearing; vigorous stroke on stroke 
Striking, till, when he stopt, his back secmed broke : 
And the strong arm dropt nerveless. What of that? 
There was a treasure hidden in his hat— 

A plaything for the young ones. He bas found 

A dormouse nest ; the living ball cvil’d round 

For its long winter sleep; and all his thought 

As he trudged stoutly homeward, was of nought 

But the glad wonderment in Jenny’s eyes, 

And graver Lizzy’s quieter surprise. 

When he should yield, by guess, and kiss, and prayer. 
Hard won, the frozen captive to their care. 

’Twas a wild evening—wild and rough. “I knew,” 
Thought Ambrose, “those unlucky gulls spoke trae— 
And Gaffer Chewton never growls for nought— 

I should be mortal ’mazed now, if I thought 

My little maids were not safe housed before 

That blinding hail-storm—ay, this hour or more— 
Unless, by that old crazy bit of board, 

They’ve not passed dry-foottover Shallow-ford, 

That I’ll be bound for—swollen ag it must be— 
Well! ifmy mistress had been ruled by me— 

But, checking the half-thought ag heresy, 

He look’d out for the Home-star. There it shone. 
And with a gladden’d heart he hasten’d on. 


He’s in the lane again—and there below, 
Streams from the open door-way that red glow, 
Which warms bim but to look at. For his prize 
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Cautious he feels—all safe and snug it lies— 

“ Down, Tinker !—down, old boy !—not quite so free— 

The thing thou snift ‘st is no game for thee— 

But what's the meaning ?—no look-out to-night! 

No living soul astir ! —pray God all’s right! 

Who’s flitting round the peat-stack in such weather? 

Mother !”,—you might have fell’d him with a feather 

When the short answer to his loud—* Hillo!”’ 

And hurried question—“ Are they come ?”—was, 
NO; 


To throw his tools down—hastily unhook 

The old crack’d lantern from its dusty nook, 

And while he lit it, spe.k a cheering word, 

That almost choked bim, and was scarcely heard, 

Was but a moment’s act, and he was gone 

To where a fearful foresight led him on. 

Passing a neighbor's cottuge in his way— 

Mark Fenton’s—him he tovk with short delay 

To bear him company --for who could say 

What need mighi te? They struck into the track 

The children shouid have taken coming back 

From school that day; and many a call and shout 

Into the pitchy darkness they sent out, 

And, by the laotera light, peer’d all about. 

In every road-side thicket, hole, and nook, 

Till suddenly—as nearing now the brook— 

Something brush’d past them. That was Tinker’s 
bark— 

Unheeded he had followed in the dark, 

Close at his master’s heels, but swift as light, 

Darted before them now. “Be sure he’s right— 

He’s on the track,” cried Ambrose. “Hold the light 

Low down—be’s makiug for the water. Hark! 

I know that whine—tbe old dog’s found them, Mark!” 

So speaking, breathlessly he hurried on 

Toward the old crazy fuot-bridge. It was gone! 

And all his dull contracted light could show 

Was the black void and dark swollen stream below. 

‘Yet there’s life somewhere—more than Tinker’s 
whine: 

That’s sure,” said Mark. 


“ So, let the lantern shine 
Down yonder. 


There’s the dog—and, hark !” 
** Oh dear !” 
And a low sob came faintly on the ear, 
Mock’d by the sobbing gust. Down, quick as thought, 
Into the stream leapt Ambrose, where he caught 
Fast hold of something—a dark huddled heap— 
Half in the water, where ‘twas scarce knee-deep, 
For a tall man; and half above it propp’d 
By some old ragged side-piles, that had stopt 
Endways the broken plank, when it gave way 
With the two little ones that luckless day ! 
** My babes! my lambkins !” was the father’s cry. 
One litile voice made answer—“ Here am | !” 
Twas Lizzy’s. There she crouch’d, with face as white, 
More ghastly by the flickering lantern-light, 
Than sheeted corpse. The pale, blue lips, drawn 
tight, 
Wide p wae showing all the pearly teeth, 
And eyes on some dark otject underneath, 
Wash’d by the turbid water, fix’d like stone— 
One arm and hand stre ch’d out, and rigid grown, 
trasping, a3 in the death-gripe—Jenny’s frock. 
There she lay drown’d. Cvuld he sustain that shock, 
The doting father? Where's the unriven rock 
Can bide such blasting in ‘its flintiest part 
As that soft, sentient thing—the human heart? 


They lifted ber from out her wat’ry bed— 

Its covering gone. the lonely little head 

Hung like a broken snow-drop all aside— 

And one small band. The mother’s shaw] was tied, 
Leaving that free, about the child’s small form, 

As was her last injunction—“ fast and warm ”’-- 


pureneennenn a 
—— 


Too well obeyed—too fast! A fatal hold 
Affording to the scrag by a thick fold 

That caught and pinu’d her in the river’s bed, 
While through the reckless water overhead 
Her life-breath bubbled up. 


“She might have lived 
Struggling like Lizzy,” was the thought that rived 
The wretched mother’s hetrt when she knew all ; 
“ But fur my foolishness about that shawl— 
Aud Master would have kept them back the day ; 
But I was wilful—driving them away 
In such wild weather !” 

Thus the tortured heart 

Unnaturally against itself takes purt, 
Driving the shurp edge deeper of a woe 
Too deep already. ‘They had raised her now, 
And parting the wet ringlets trom ber brow, 
To that, and the cold cheek, and lips as cold, 
The fatner glued his warm ones, ere they roll’d 
Once more tne fatal shawl—ber wioding sheet— 
Abvoc: «be precious clay. One heart sill beat, 
Warm’d by his heart’s blood. To his only child 
He turn’d bim, but her piteous moaning mild 
Pierced him afresh—and now she knew him not.— 
‘“* Mother!”—she murmur’d—* who says I forgot? 
Motber! indeed, indeed, I kept fast hold, 
And tied the shawl quite close—she can’t be cold ; 
But she won’t move—we slipt—l dun’t know how-- 
But | held on—and I’m so weary now—— 
And it’s so dark and cold! ob dear! oh dear! 
And she won't move—if father were but here!” 


Poor lamb—she wander’d in her mind, ’twas clear— 
But soon the piteous murmur died away, 

And quiet in her father’s arms she lay— 

They their dead burden bad resigned, to take 
The iiving so near lost. For ber dear sake, 
And one at home, be armed himself to bear 
His misery like a man ; with tender care, 
Doffing his coat her shivering furm to fold, 

(His neighbors bearing that which felt no cold,) 
He clasped her close; and so with little said, 
Homeward they bore the liviog and the dead. 


From Ambrose Gray’s poor cottage, all that night, 
Shone fittully a little shifting ligut, 

Above—below ; for all were watchers there, 

Save one sound sleeper. er, paternal care, 
Parental watchfulness, availed not now. 

But in the young survivor's throbbing brow, 

And wandering eyes, delirious tever vurn’d ; 

And all uight loug from side to side she turu’d, 
Piteously plaining like a wounded dove, 

With now and then the muarmur—“ She won’t move.” 
And lo! when morning, as in mockery, bright 
Shune on that pillow, passing strange the sight— 
That youvg heaa’s raven hair was streak’d with white! 
No idle ticuon this. Such things bave been 

We know. Andnow J tell what I have seen. 


Life struggled long with death in that small frame, 
But it was strong, and conquer’d. All became 

As it had been with the poor family— 

All—saving that which never more might be— 
There was an empty place—they were but three. 





WOMAN IN UPPER SAMBESI, AFRICA. 


The adventurous African explorer, Dr. Living- 
stone, states in a recent letter, that he has found 
nothing more remarkable among the highly in- 
telligent tribes of the Upper Sambesa than the 
respect universally accorded to women by them. 
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Many of the tribes are governed by a female 
chief. ‘“ If you demand anything of a man,”’ re- 
marks the intrepid explorer, “ he replies, ‘ I will 
talk to my wife about it.’ If the woman con- 
sents, your demand is granted ; if she refuse, you 
will receive a negative reply. Women vote in 
all the public assemblies. Among the Bechanas 
and Kaffirs, the men swear by their father ; but 
among the veritable Africans, occupying the cen- 
tre of the continent, they always swear by their 
mother. If a young man falls in love with a 
maiden of another village, he leaves his own and 
takes up his dwelling iu her’s. He is obliged to 
provide in par! for the maintenance of his mother- 
in-law, and to assume a respectful attitude, a 
sort of semi-kneeling, in her presence. I wasso 
much astonished at all these marks of respect for 
women, that I inquired of the Portuguese if such 
had always been the habit of the country. They 
assured me that such had always been the case.’ 


——_—<0 —__—_ 
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STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR THE WEEK 
ENDING 3p MoO. 3d, 1861. 
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Difference between the two extremes of the 
past month, 59 degrees. 
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Seventeen days of the past month the wind 
has been from a Southern direction, and hence 
the high degree of mean temperature. 

Homer Eacuvs. 


—_———-o— 
ESENTIALS OF POLITENESS. 


The essentials of consistent and unvarying po- 
liteness are benevolence, perception, and a per- 
petual self-command and readiness for self-sacri- 
fice; a command over our thoughts, not to in- 
dulge a train of them in silence so as to make 
us forgetful to attend either to the wants or con- 
versation of others ; over our own conversation, 
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not to direct it to topics which may be personallY 
offensive, or so to estimate its value as to inter- 
rupt that of others either commencing or in full 
course; over our appetites, so as not to give our 
own palates the preference ; over our very cares 
and sorrows, so as not to inundate a whole soci- 
ety with our gloom ; over our curiosity, so as to 
be neither pertinacious nor impertinent in our 


inquiries. Alas! who is equal to all these 
things? 


—_—_——-- Wo 


ITEMS OF NEWS, 


Foreign News—A recent steamer brings the intelli- 
gence that the English Ministry bas been defeated on 
the question of equalizing the income tax, which was 
aimed against them in the House of Commons. The 
Great Bastern was to sail for Norfelk, Va., early in 
tis month, to receive a cargo of cotton. The Italian 
Parliament was opened on the 18th ult., with an ad- 
dress to Victor Emanuel. ‘The often promised and as 
often deferred emancipation of the Russian serfs ig 
now said to have been definitely fixed. 

A letter from St. Petersburg says: 

“The moment is close at hand when the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs will be an accomplished fact. The 
proclamation will be issued on March 3d next. Thus 
more than 20,000,000 souls will at one and the same 
hour have ceased to be property.” 


Greek coins have been found in England, within a 
short period—supposed to have been brought there 
by the Romans. 

New Suspension Bripce.—The new suspension 
bridge at Grand Falls, N. B., is now open for travel. 
lis length is 240 feet; from bed of river, 110 feet. 
This bridge is suspended by two cables of 1000 wires 
each, from towers 25 feet in heigot. Each wire is 
capable of sustaining 1200 pounds. The bridge was 
luxaded with 75 tons for several days, to stretch the 
wires. Ita entire cost is $28,000. 


Largest Crock in THe Worto.—The dials of the 
English Parliament cluck are twenty-two feet in di- 
ameter, and are the largest in the woild. Every half 
minute, the point of the miaute hand moves nearly 
seven inches. The clock will go eight and a half 
days, and strike only for seven and a half, so as to 
ludicate by its silence any neglect in winding it up. 
The mere winding of each of the striking parts will 
take two hours. The pendulum is 15 feet long; the 
wheels are of cast iron; the hour bell is eight feet 
bigh aod nine feet in diameter, weighing from four- 
teen to fifteen tons. The weight of the hammer is 
four cwt. 


Lisrartes in Bostox.—The Boston Public Library 
has 100,000 volumes; Boston Atheneum, 85,000; 
Boston Mercantile Library Association, 20,000; Old 
Bo-ton Library, 15,000; State House Library, 14,600 ; 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 14,048; American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 8,000; American 
Board of Commissiouers of Foreign Missions, 6,649 ; 
Suffulk Law Library, 6,400; Congregational Library 
Association, 6,000; Mecbanics’ Apprentices, 5,600; 
Natural History Society, 5,500; Massachusetts Hos 
pital Library, 3,700; New England Historical and 
Geuealogical Society, 4,200; Young Men’s Christian 
Associa\ion, 2,844; Young Men’s Christian Union, 
2,183; the “Prince’s Library,” 1,800; Library at 
Mission House, 2,118 ; Charitable Mechanics’ Associae 
tion, 1,000; Republican Institute, 1,000; Medical 
Society, 600; College of Pharmacy, 300; Musical 
Fund Socieiy, 200; Franklia Typographical Society, 
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1,100. Total of twenty-five public libraries, 307,242 
volumes. 


Opium Eatixe.—Opium eating is on the increase in 
the United States. Out of 300,000 pounds imported 
into the country, last year, only one-teath was used 
medicinally. 


Paciric Mitts.—In the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, one 
of the machines for printing delaines stamps the 
piece with sixteen different colors and shades of colors, 
in passing thruugh once. There is only one other 
like it in the world. . 


Gas usEp In PHILADELPHIA.—Tbe quantity of gas 
used in Philadelphia is enormous. Last year the con- 
sumption amounted to 639,578,000 cubic feet, and on 
one occasion 2,828.000 feet were produced in a single 
day. There are 474,961 private lights, 5,345 public 
lamps. The total sum received for gas, coke, &c., 
durivg the year was $1,238,447. 


Tug Names oF THE New TerriTories.—Colorado and 
Yevada are Spanish words. Colorado means colored, 
sgecerally reddish, and is the name given to several 
rivers in America. Nevada means as white as snow. 
Dacotah is an Indian word. Its meaning is proba- 
bly given in Mr. Schoolcraft’s great work on the 
American Indians. 


Corron at Pirrspurc.—We learn tbat 
of cotton bad collected a day or two sing 
for transmission on the Pennsylvania 
haps we are to attribute this to a dou ager the 
political difficulties of shipping by sea and the removal 
of the tonnage tax on the roid. Every Pennsylvanian, 
and especially every Philadelpbian, must rejoice at 
this evidence, among many others, of the prosperity 
of our great road, It is very significant, too, of the 
course of trade. New Orleans and Charleston will 
both feel it more and more severely. The railroads 
will supersede the ocean, and the Mississippi and the 
grea! trunk lines will become the arteries of the coun- 
try.—Evening Bulletin. 







Important To INVENTORS.—The patent law provides 
that all patents hereafter granted shall be ia force 
seventeen years from the date of issue, and their ex- 
tension is prohibited. It authorizes the compulsory 
attendance of witnesses in litigated cases; eularges 
the right to patent designs in moulding, casting, elec- 
troty ping, &c., enables the commissioner to dispose 
of rejrcted models, and to dispeuse with models when 
the design can be represeuted by a drawing, and 
discriminates between the inhabitants of the United 
States and those cf other countries. I also requires 


“Tabele on patented articles, and cuts off all patents 


HOt prosecuted within two years. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meau.—The Flour market is remarkably 
dull—stock light—demand limited. There is a very 
limited shippiog demand, the sales being mostly to 
the home trade, at $5 00a 5 123 per barrel for su- 
perfine: $5 25.5 54 for extra; $5 50 a6 00 for extra 
family and $5 50 a 7 for fancy lots. Very little doing 
iu Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is beld at 
$3 502362}. The latter at $2 87} for Pennsylvania, 
and $3 25 for~Bgagdywine, Buckwheat Meal is sel- 
ling in a small way at $2 a 124 per 100 lbs. 


Gram.—The demand for Wheat continues quite 
steady, and prices are rather firmer. Small sales of 
fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 25 
a 128 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$135a150. Ryeis selling at68 cents. Corn is dull. 
Sales of new yellow at 56 a 57c., and old at 60c. 








Oats are steady at 32 cents for Pennsylvania and 
31 cents for Delaware. Southern ranges from 29 to 
31 cents. Barley Malt ranges from 85 to 95 cents. 

CLoversEED is in good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at 4 75 a $5 00 per 64 Ibs. Timothy is worth 
$3. Flaxseed is steady at $1 50. 





V 7 ANTED,—A situation as teacher of the English 
branches and drawing; by a young woman 
graduate of the “N. Y. S. Normal School,” 
Address Box No. 21. 
Mount Kisco, Westchester Co. N. Y. 
3d mo, 16 2 t. 


\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY. The Spring term 
Ss of this institution will commence on the Ist of 4th 
n0., 1861, and continue in sess#i@n five Mi@mths. The 
course of tuition embraces all the branches of a tho- 
rough English and Classical educations: 

Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, may 
be had on application to the Principals, Darby, P. O., 
or to Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arci St., Rutlada, 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, « 
3mo., 9—6t. Principals. 
‘ATON ACADEMY.—The Secotd Session of the 
kK present School Term of the above Inetitution, 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes, on 2nd day, the 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. 
Catalogues ccntaining the Terms and particulars will 
be sent to every one requesting the same, on applica- 
tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, or 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 
2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES © 


AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the mo:t 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelpbia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 

The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of tbe season. 

Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. U. Chester Co. Pa 

Rererences, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plummer, 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, 8t. 





BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18tb) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 


Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 
For Circulars containing other particulars, address 


JANE Hit.Born, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 


lat mo. 26.—2m. 








Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Fr.s, Lodge et. 
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